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eventually carryitthere, 
A pretty fair specimen of the ignorance and 
folly of slaveholdets, == 
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The present yolume of the Era is about to 
close. We hope our friends and agents will 
keep at work till the whole list shall have been 
renewed. Again we ask attentidn to our Pros- 
pectus for the Ninth Volume. When Western 
money is forwarded, it should be in the notes of 
the State Banks. We prefer, of course, notes; 
on New-York or New England, as we have to 
pay less discount on them. Whenever conve- 
nient, our friends in fhe West can buy a draft 
on Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, when 
wishing to remit ten dollars or over, charging 
us with the difference of exchange. 

Again let us request those who have received 
our Circulars, and are unable to attend to them, 
to hand them to those who have time and in- 
clination. The business of renewing so exten- 
sive a list as ours, renning through every State 
in the Union, is no small matter. It requires 
attention both on our own part and that of our 
subseribers—and our friends must excuse us if 
wé seem somewhat importunate. 


PROSPECTUS 
Ainth Volume of Abe Aational Gra, 
Washington, D. ¢. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era isan uncompromising op- 
ponent of Slavery and the Slave power; an ad- 
voeate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the directiofi of priests or laymen; 
a friend of Temperance, the Homestead, and 
all reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has a right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
right of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaning, without ineur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requires him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
can be counteracted only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures; that the Whig and Democrat- 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistance to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for,enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of Freedom, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its policy 
has yet been developed—a movement which 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Era, while oceupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has amply provided in 
its Literary Miscellany and News Beara 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abstracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of January ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
sent in at once to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

November, 1854. ; 

TERMS. 
Single copy one year - : - $2 
Three copies one year - : 5 
Ten copies one year - - - 15 
Single copy six months - ee | 
5 
8 


Five copies six months -~— - 
Ten copies six months - - 

Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms. It is not necessary that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 


Beas Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 


my risk. Large amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 
G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


BE CONSIDERATE. « 


nae We have many tastes to gratify; all 
contributors are not alike; some please one 
class of readers, some, another. A story may 
be full of attraction for one reader, and rather 
a bore to another. We try to diversify our Lit- 
erary Miscellany, so that every one may find 
something to his taste. 

One thing should not be forgotten. An edi- 
tor often contracts with an author of ascertain- 
ed reputation for a story, to be furnished in 
successive chapters for his paper. Necegsarily 
he does this at some risk, for the story may dis- 
appoint him as well as his readers: even prac- 
ticed authors are liable to failure ; but, having 
begun it, and paid for it too, it would be rather 
an awkward business to stop it. 

Readers must be considerate in such matters. 


kas To those who may hesitate about sub- 
scribing for the Mra now, while three stories 
are in progress of publication, we may say, that 
Holly Wood and Leonard Wray will be closed 
in two or three numbers. The Saxon Serf has 
just commenced, and that can be supplied from 
the beginning. This is jnst the time, then, for 
new subscribers to send in their names. 








To New Svusscrizers.—We take pleasure in 
announcing to all subscribers who may wish to 
begin their subscriptions to the Era with the 
first number in December, that we have had 
Sherwood Forest, or Wager by Battle, a Tale 
of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Century, by 
Henry William Herbert, which has been for 
some weeks past and is still in course of publi- 
cation in the Hra, printed on a separate sheet, 
containing all the story up to that time, which 






will be sent gratuitously to new subscribers. We have always held sacred the Principle of ; 
SS: | Baquality of sights thong members ofthe same | 
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;| proaching its close, subscribers, Fene\ 
| apt to favor us with their pr opi 
| cerning the general course and ¢ 


to popular gentiment, or a. popular impulse, 


A LONG TALK WITH OUR. RB) oz 
As the current volume of the Mya 


the paper, Amidst many cordial, encouraging, 
most flattering testimonials to our labors, we 
receive much useful advice, many profitable 
suggestions, and occasionally plain criticisms 

An Anti editor for twenty years, 
we still live to learn. But there is one lesson 
we have not yet learned; and that is, to-defer’ 


“ 


when it contravened our own sense of what is 
right. It is a common remark of foreign tour- 
ists, that Americans are wanting in individu- 
ality, and independence of character; that 
Public Opinion is despotic among us, and few 
have the courage to confront it. What they 
imagine is so characteristic of Americans, is a 
vice of all communities where facilities exist 
for concentrating public opinion upon the ac- 
tion of individuals. Where there is no free 
press, no wide diffusion of intelligence, where 
society is divided into castes, isolated and in- 
accessible ‘to each other, what we call public 
opinion, hardly exists ; but instead of it, each 
easte has its own opinion, or esprit de corps, 
which is as despotic in its requirements as the 
publie opinion of a Democracy. cde 

Without dwelling, however, on this point, or 
comparing ourselyés with other nations, it is 
sufficient to know that there is a lamentable 
want of personal independence among us, No- 
where is this more manifest than among _poli- 
ticians, and in the political press. How few 
of our public men have been able to maintain 
their independence of Party, or to defy what 
appeared a strong Public Sentiment! And 
how many editors have the courage to think 
their own thoughts, and speak their own words, 
at the hazard of losing caste with their Party, 
or of alienating patronage ? 

Two things are necessary; first, that the 
Press should have more faith in Truth, and the 
People ; secondly, that the People should be 
less exacting and intolerant. Servility on one 
side, and intolerance gn the other, act and re- 
act upon each other, aggravating the evil of 
both. The more timid an editor, the more in- 
tolerant his readers; and their indulged intol- 
erance increases his timidity; so that, at last, 
instead of being a teacher, a counsellor, an 
independent advocate, he becomes an uncom- 
plaining slave of the Public. 

Now, neither the Public, nor a party, has a 
right to exact that the Press shall be the mere 
record of its opinions and edicts. It has no 
right to demand acquiescence in all its views, 
or impulses and movements, as a condition to 
the bestowment of its patronage. The sub- 
seribers to a newspapers, if‘they approve its 
general course on vital questions, if they are 
treated by it with manly courtesy and liberal- 
ity, have no right to withdraw their patronage, 
because its editor, in the exercise of his inde- 
pendent judgment, differs from them on a par- 
ticular question. If they do withdraw it for 
such a cause, they are practically enemies to 
the liberty of the press, enemies to the right of 
individual judgment, and show themselves 
bigots, not lovers of the Truth. On the 
other hand, an editor who forbears to speak on 
a practical question, lest he may offend or 
alienate his subscribers, understands neither 
the, duties of his position, nor the power of 
Truth, nor the laws of human nature. If fully 
persuaded in his own mind, that the opinions 
he holds are true, let him be assured that he 
stands not alone, that many more will sympa- 
thize with and sustain him, than his timid ad- 
visers predict. Besides, there is a sentiment 
in human nature, which responds to a bold, 
manly appeal to its candor. A coward in- 
vites insult ; a courageous man commands re- 
spect. At all events, no man is fit for the re- 
sponsible. duties of the editorial profession, 
who is not willing, in the last resort, to sacri- 
fice his press, aye, and his life, rather than 
surrender the right to utter freely his own 
opinions upon all subjects, or rather than keep 
back what he believes to be vital truth upon 
vital questions. 

Having thrown out these general remarks, 
we hope our readers will pardon us for attend- 
ing to a few personalities, suggested by our 
correspondence. One tells us that our first 
article on Know-Nothingism contained too much 
Catholicism for him, and he and every sub- 
seriber in his region will have nothing to do 
with the paper if I goon so. Another thinks 
our course irrelation to them rather injudicious; 
another advises to wait for developments; an- 
other says the list of the Zra will s@ffer this 
year; another hints that we would do well to 
republish some of our editorials against Papal 
Despotism, so as to let my readers see that I 
am impartial, &c., &c. 

By this time, we think we understand our 
subscribers; and it is their own fault, if they 
do not understand us. We have certain Princi- 
ples which we settled in our own minds a long 
time ago, and we have been trying to con- 
form our actions to them ever since. They 
have from year to year been proclaimed, under 
various forms, in various appli¢ations, in our 
Prospectuses, and our subscribers know what 
they are. When they subscribed for the Hra, 
they did so with their eyes open, and it is not 
for them to complain if we now adhere to our 
professions. 

The secrecy with which the Senate veils its 
Executive business, we have always denounced, 
on the principle, that publicity in a Republic is 
necessary to a strict respdhsibility, and as a 
safeguard against dangerous conflicts and abu- 
ses. Our readers acknowledged the truth of 
the Principle; and will they now have us con- 
tradict ourselves, because a powerful political 
order, which some of thém may favor, chooses 
to veil all its transactions from the public eye, 
and shield itself from a strict responsibility by 
its secrecy? | 

Believing that “God made all men of one 
blood, to dwell upon all the face of the earth,” 
we have always denounced the artificial dis- 
tinctions of castes, classes, and races, and all 
arbitrary legislation to fetter their locomotion, 
and prevent them from choosing their homes 
wheresoever they pleased. When we applied 
the Principle to the. case of the colored race, 
claiming for them the unfettered right of loco- 
motion, and condemning the restrictive legis- 
lation of the various States in relation to their 
inter-migration, who complained of us? And 
shall we now coolly trample upon this Prinei- 
ple, and join in the popular clamor for restric- 
tions upon the naturalization of other races, so 
as to Mpicsniseey Seis settlement in this coun- 
try? i we ‘ - 














pill, to exclude aliens 
he privilege of voting in the Territories— 

| none of our ibers complained, And 
doe , y one oxpect the ;we are now going to 
prove a renegade to our convictions, because 
‘the popular current seems to be setting against 
such @ policy? wi a 

A year or two since, when the Jesuits were 
marshalling their forces for an onslaught upon 
the Common Schools, when insidious attempts 
were made to obtain a legal recognition of the 
Catholic hierarchy, s0 as. to yest Catholic 
Church property virtually in the hands of the 
Pope,-and when the professed organs of Papacy 
were propagating the most odious dogmas con- 
cerning Democracy, Papal Supremacy, &c., 
we did not hesitate to expose and condemn the 
entire movement, as at war with our Civil In- 
stitutions, We carefully abstained from ar- 
raigning the religious faith or ceremonials of 
the Catholics, and exonerated them as a body 
from any intention to assert or sustain the asser- 
tion of the Supremacy of the Pope in civil affairs. 
What followed? The few Catholic readers we 
had, were offended, and some stopped the paper 
indignantly. We regretted their bigotry, but 
not our course—and to-day we hold in as much 
abhorrence as ever Jesuitical interference with 
American politics and Jesuitical dogmas con- 
cerning Papal Supremacy. 

Since then, a political organization has sprung 
up, committed, not against a wrong Principle, 
but a religious sect, pledged to vote for no can- 
didate for office, if he be a Catholic, thus in- 
troducing a religious test and the elements of 
sectarian bigotry into our civil affairs—a poli- 
cy inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty, as embodied in 
our free institutions, and declared in our Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions. Holding this 
opinion of it, what shall hinder us from frank- 
ly proclaiming it? Our duty is to declare 
Fwhat we believe to be true, to point out the 
dangers that threaten the cause of Free Insti- 
tutions, let who will be offended ; and we shall 
do it. 

Since the year 1839, first in common with the 
Liberty Party, then with the Buffalo Free-Soil- 
ers, then with the Independent Democratic 
Party, then with the Republicans, we have con- 
tended that Slavery, in its political manifesta- 
tion, is the great political evil of the country ; 
that the redemption of the country and the 
Federal Government from its control and influ- 
ence, and its restriction to the States where it 
exists as a social institution, to be abolished 
by State action, ought to be the paramount po- 
litical question; that the old Parties could not 
be trusted to deal with this Question, because 
their policy in relation to it was invariably de- 
termined by their slaveholding sections ; and 
that a distinct Party was required, which should 
eschew non-committalism, make the Question 
of Slavery paramount in its creed and policy, 
and openly in word and deed plant itself upon 
the broad Principle—that every Government 
is bound to legislate for the protection of Hu- 
man Rights, and prohibited from legislating for 
their subversion. Steadtly maintaining this 
position, we have kept up an uninterrupted war- 
fare on the Whig and Democratic Parties, so 
called, exposing their double dealing and eva- 
sive policy, showing how, while occasionally 
deferring by profession to the Anti-Slavery sen- 
timent in the free States, they have uniformly, 
when in possession of the power and patronage 
of the Federal Government, defied that senti- 
ment, and subserved the purposes of the Slave 
Power. 

Were we right? Let the Fusion movement 
which has lately swept over the North and West, 
answer. 

Now, are we to be threatened by Free-Soil- 
ers with a loss of patronage, when, continuing 
to maintain the same.position, we arraign a 
new Party as unworthy of their confidence, for 
the very reason, which alienated them from the 
support of the old parties—that is, because they 
would not make the Question of Slavery para- 
moant? Nay—the new Party, as we have shown, 
will not consider it a Question at all—acting lo- 
eally, as Pro-Slavery in one section, Anti-Slave- 
ry in another—while acting nationally, it is 
easy to see that it will fall under the domina- 
tion of the Slave Power. e 

e are not 


Our friends must excuse us. 

skilled in the art of turning political somer- 
sets. We cannot assert a Principle to-day and 
deny it to-morrow. We cannot declare a 
Truth when it damages our enemies, and for- 
bear to speak it, when it may hurt our friends. 
We have never taken our opinions from Popu- 
lar Clamor, or shaped our coursé to propitiate 
it—and it is too late to begin now. But, let 
us say, that there is no merit in our trying to 
be consistent and independent ; for we are quite 
sure. that we should lose more—looking at the 
thing as a business transaction, to say nothing 
of the small items of self-respect and con- 
science—by being otherwise; for the great ma- 
jority of the readers of the Zra understand well 
enough what an editor ought to be, and would 
hardly tolerate him if he did not at least try to 
be honest and straightforward. 











THE NATIONAL KNOW NOTHING COUNCIL 
IN CINCINNATI. 


Jonstitution of the 
‘States, but under the law of nations. 
the assumption made by Judge Upham, to his 
own discredit as a jurist, and to the dishonor of 
The slaveholding casie assumes 
that the Federal Constitution regards slaves as 
property, but there is not a word in that instru- 
ment to authorize such an assumption : its lan- 
guage in relation to Slavery, if Madison be ac- 
cepted as authority, was so intentionally fram- 
ed as to exclude that idea: the Supreme Court 
of the United States has never pronounced that 
slaves are property: one of its most distin- 
guished members has repeatedly decided that 
they are always regarded and treated by the 
Constitution as persons: such have been the 
concurrent decisions of the highest Courts of 
the Free States, and of some of the most impor- 
tant of the Slave States: and this opinion is a 
settled principle with the People of the Free 
States, who constitute two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the country—and yet this man, who, by 
the way, is a native of a Free State, tramples 
upon all these authorities, and, representing 
alone the extreme pretensions of a small class 
of petty despots, coolly assumes that slaves are 
property in the eye of the Constitution, and 
under the National flag ! 



















idge Upham is the 
‘American commissioner, Mr. Horsford, the 
British, Mr; Bates, of the firm of Baring & Co., 
is the umpire, It seems, from a statement in- 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
thatthe “ peculiar institution,” as usual, is ob- 
truding its claims, A Mr. Potts, in behalf of 
certain Englishmen residing in Manchester, has 
presented a claim, amounting to several thou- 
sand pounds, for the value of slaves owned by 
them in Georgia during the late war, and car- 
ried off by the British naval force. Mr. Hors- 
ford, disinclined to recognise such a claim, has 
submitted it to the Foreign Office for decision. 
The case of the Enterprise is also before the 
This slave trader, it will be ree- 
ollected, having sailed from Alexandria, D. ©., 
January, 1835, bound to Charleston, with 
seventy-three slaves aboard, was driven by stress 
of weather into tlie port of Hamilton, Bermuda, 
where, the Act of Emancipation having been 
previously passed, the slaves were liberated by 
the municipal law. 


This case, with similar ones occurring at 
dates before the Act of Emancipation, was pre- 
sented to the British Government, with a de- 
mand for compensation. The demand was com- 
plied with, as it involved the latter cases, but 
finally and peremptorily rejected in the case of 
the Enterprise. But when did Slavery abandon 
aught of its pretensions? A claim for ¢om-’ 
pensation for these seventy-three slaves is now 
importunately urged upon the Commission, and 
Mr. Upham, we learn, in advocating it, places 
himself on the principles affirmed in the follow- 
ing resolution, adopted by the United States 
Senate, in 1840, on motion of Mr, Calhoun : 

“That a vessel on the high seas, in tie of 
peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, is, actord- 
mg to the law of nations, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State to which she belongs ; 
and that, if such vessel is forced, by stress of 
weather, or other unavoidable circumstances, 
into the port of a friendly Power, her country, 
in such case, loses none of the rights appertain- 
ing to her on the high seas, either over the 
vessel or the personal relations of those on 


From the editorial in the Reporter, we infer 
that Judge Upham has gone even a little fur- 
ther than Mr. Calhoun—for that paper repre- 
sents him as assuming that “the flag of a nation 
is a supreme protection for the citizen and 
property of one nation while they are in the 
ports of another, and that aeither municipal 
nor statute law can subvert its rights.” 

Leaving the question as to he soundness of 
this principle, abstractly, as liberally stated 
by Judge Upham, no one can ‘fail to observe 
that it.is totally inapplicable to the case, unless 
it be admitted that slaves are property, not 
only under the 


United 
This is 


As to his claim that slaves are regarded as 
property by the law of nations, it is simply 
false, and the world knows it, if Mr. Upham 
The laws of nations are, or propose 
to be, founded on the law of Nature, but this 
announces, that “ every man holds from Nature 
a liberty and an independence, of which he 
cannot be deprived, except with his own con- 
sent; ” or, in the language of our Declaration 
of Independence, “ All men are created equal, 
with certain inalienable rights, and, among 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
We doubt whether any man but a 
Yankee advocate of Slavery could be found 
brazen enough to assume that men and women 
may be held as property under the “jus gen- 


If slaves, then, are not regarded as property, 
by the Constitution of the United States, by 
the law of nations, or by the municipal laws of 
Great Britain, how can the United States flag 
grant to America citizens in British ports 
“supreme protection” to their claim to hold 
human beings as property? ‘The truth is, if 
the odious assumption of this’ man were admit- 






A very intelligent friend, writing to us, No- 


vember Ist, says: 


Anti-Slavery. 


“So far as outsiders can learn anything of 
the indications, I confess it looks to me like 
the old Whig organization of 1847. It will 
not be Pro-Slavery, decidedly—it will not be 
It will be neither, and both. 
will eschew Free-Soilism, it will eschew Nulli- 
fication, it will glorify Union. 
North Carolina, and Garrett Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, are the leading spirits from the South, 
so faras I hear. One of them remarked, the 
other day, that it was the American Congress, 
whose decisions would be placed on the statute 


book by the Congress at Washington.” 


‘Firz Henry Warren has been named in 
some of the newspapers, as a candidate for the 
United States Senate from Wisconsin. 
know nothing about the calculations of our 
friends in that State, or their preferences, but 
it is but an act of justice to that gentleman to 
say, that the accusation that he was favorable 
| to the Fugitive Slave Act and the Compromises 
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From the newspapers we learn that John M. 
Mlayton is present, assisting by his counsels, 
and that the principal business is to choose a 
Grand Master of the Order. But the proceed- 
ings are veiled from the public eye. The Sov- 
ereign People will be graciously permitted to 
know what+he edicts of this “ American Con- 
gress” are, when they shall have been placed 
on the statute book by their representatives in 
Washington. Messrs. Clayton, Fillmore, Ray- 
ner, and Davis, will carry on the work of na- 
tional legislation in secret, as the People would 
not trust them to do it openly. 





of 1850, is not true. His Anti-Slavery senti- 
ments and his opposition to Mr. Fillmore, led 
to his resignation of the office of Assistant 
of; He was, in fact, what was then called a Liberal 
le; | or Anti-Slavery Whig. coi 
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Rayner, of 


We 


ted by the British Government, the coastwise 


hever it pleased them, in British ports, with 
their slaves on board, so as to provide facilities 
for, or enhance the value of, the Southern slave 
traffic. 


go so far as this. He confined his assertion 
concerning the jurisdiction of a State, &ec., to 
a vessel “driven into a foreign port by stress 
of weather or other unavoidable circumstance.” 
But, let us examine his assumption. No one 
will deny that “a vessel on the high seas in 
time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, is, 
according to the laws of nations, under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the State to which she 
belongs.” The proposition asserts a Principle 
essential to the freedom of the seas and the in- 
dependence of sovereign nations. But is it 
true that this jurisdiction is as absolute in a 
foreign port, as on the high seas? Can you 
plant a sovereignty within a sovereignty? Have 
not the proper authorities at New York a right 
to board any vessel in the harbor, for the pur- 
pose of seizing a person charged with a viota- 
tion of the municipal laws? But, suppose such 
vessel to have reached the high seas before the 
process was issued, would they have a right to 
send an American cutter to board her then? Sup- 
pose the captain of a foreign vessel, driven by 
stress of weather into Norfolk, while lying there, 
should murder one of his crew, would the mu- 
nicipal authorities have no right to interfere ? 
If the doctrine of Mr. Calhoun be true, they 


vessel or the personal relations of those on 
board.” If the principle be sound, by what 
authority did the South Carolina authorities 
seize and incarcerate Manuel Pereira and Reu- 
ben Roberts, colored persons on a British vessel 


Charleston? How, in fact, can the assumption 
|regulations in regard to colored seamen in 
| Southern ports ? ' 
The trath is, there are two fatal objections to 
Mr. Calhoun’s resolution, as it affects this claim 


that Rage BAR Aeen | for compensation for persons liberated on the 
a « "filore vil wonify the truth of ‘vessel on the high seas does not bear the flag 
n abecy ‘ ; or : P or represent I" \ the institutions ; rT ; of any State of the | 


Enterprise. In. the first. place, an American 








}slave traders of the South might stop, when- 


It will be observed that Mr. Calhoun did not 


would have no right of interference “ with the 


driven by stress of weather into the port of 
of Mr. Calhoun be reconciled with the police 
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or 
M held.as sch 
only in virtue of force, under State regulations, 
as the Federal Government within its exclusive 
jurisdiction can exercise no such force, enact 
no such regulations, it follows that the moment 
slaves shipped on an Ameri¢an vessel pass 
out upon the high seas, under the exclusive 


longer slaves—whatever force is applied to re- 
tain them as such, is sheer usurpation, and re- 
pugnant to the Federal Constitution. Let them 
be driven by stress of weather into a foreign 
port, and there rescued from their usurpers, 
and no right is invaded—not even is there a 
violation of any relation recognised by the Ju- 
risdiction from which they are taken. 

But, waiving this view; in the second 
place, the local law of a nation is paramount 
within its own jurisdiction. If among the 
erew of a vessel lying in one of its harbors, 
there exist relations utterly forhidden by its 
municipal law, the local law must prevail, and 
there can be no just ground of complaint, un- 
less that law be repugnant to the law of nations 
and natural right. 

This Government, then, has no more claim 
for damages on Great Britain for the Enter- 
prise slaves liberated in Bermuda, than Vir- 
ginia has upon New York, for.the Lemmon 
slaves liberated by New York law in New York 


.| harbor. : 


Tn conclusion, we cannot but remark what 
sad havoc human legislation makes with com- 
mon sense and justice. At the very moment 
the American Commission in London is de: 
manding compensation for slayv®s taken from 
an American slave trader in Bermuda, a Uni- 
ted States Court in New York has sentenced 
an American slave trader to be hung as a pi- 
rate !—the only difference being; that one was 
engaged in the coastwise slave traffic, the other 
in the foreign ! 





NATURAL LIBERTY—THE MAINE LIQUOR 
LAW. 


To the Rditor of the National Fra: 

For the last two years I have taken your 
weekly, and your daily during the period pub- 
lished, besides getting for you fifteen subscri- 
bers, to all of which you are heartily welcome. 
Of late it has been an up-hill business to add to 
your list; yet I shall not forget to do what duty 
demands for the cause of Freedom, as I under- 
stand it. 

Without going into any lengthy argument at 
present, in relation to the privilege or right of 
establishing what is called a Temperance or 
Maine Law, or a law that will restrict or pro- 
hibit the people from the privilege of buying, 
selling, or using, except for medicinal purposes, 
what is generally termed alcoholic drink, I 
wish ask you a few questions, based upon the 
principles set forth in your prospectus, and 
make an application of the same to the law in 
question, as I understand them and it; but be- 
fore during so, I frankly admit that evils grow 
out of the abuse of this privilege, as well as 
most other privileges we possess, (properly call- 
ed Intemperance, because used to excess, the 
opposite of Temperance, moderate, not exces- 


then, most of the privileges of life, and life it- 
self, are subject to abuse, and evil results from 


these privileges with excess? Can we consist- 
ently do it, and at the same time set forth to 
the world the golden rule, “Do unto others as 
ye would have others do to you;” and the 
declaration based upon it, that all are born 
hequal, and endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ? ; 

Some choose to labor by day, others by night, 
at the various branches of industry—each being 
his own judge of what branch he shall take. 
Some choose politics, some religion, or what is 


Religious Tolerance, can you consistentl 


to the welfare and happiness of the American 
people—and I might add, all other people, for 
the principle set forth in the golden rule admits 
of no limit short of the universe. 

Ist. What is right? “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God (or thy Good) with all thy heart 
and soul and mind, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 

should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this 
is the Law and the Prophets;” and I may add, 
the Law of Love. 
_ 2d. Do you claim the privilege or right to 
judge for yourself? If so, your neighbor has 
the same privilege and right. If, then, your 
neighbor possesses the same privileges and 
rights with yourself, can you consistently judge 
for yourself and neighbor too, without violating 
the golden rule? If you think so, are you wil- 
ling to be deprived of judgment, and placed in 
the hands of your neighbor, to be used as his 
peculiar notions may dictate, upon the various 
privileges and rights which belong to you? 

3d. Has every man the privilege or right to 
pursue that course which to him seems best 
calculated to promote his own happiness, if he 
does not interfere with, or infringe upon, the 
privileges or rights of his neighbor? 

If your liberal views will allow you to give 
this article a place in your columns, I shall be 
glad to have you do so. It may be of advan- 
tage to some to read and reflect upon it, to- 
gether with the answer you may choose to give; 
at all events, it is but fair that both sides of a 
question of so much importance should be 
heard, 

I have just received a new prospectus of the 
National Era, which I regret to see so much 
changed from the old one, to which I have re- 
fered in this article, and to the adherence of 
which, in my judgment, you owe your strength 
and ability in all matters of reform, and your 
success as an independent editor. 

I hope your adherence to these principles 
will not be thrown aside with the prospectus, 
and therefore seud you $3, for which please 
send the Hra to Mark W. Powell, Esopus, and 
to myself. A. J. M. Swrru. 

New Paltz Landing, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1854. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE ERA. 

Our correspondent is right in supposing that 
we do not intend to throw aside our principles, 
with our old prospectus. With this, we had no 
fault to find, but we framed a new one, which 
seemed more particularly adapted to the times. 

The communication of Mr. Smith is candid, 
and deserves attention: the general principles 
he lays down, are sound. I am bound to love 
God with all my ‘heart, and my neighbor as 
myself—to recognise and respect in him the 
same right of independent judgment and action 
I claim for myself; and yet, it is no less true, 
that society is a necessity—that human gov- 
ernment is. a necessity—and that, under our 
institutions, the action of the Government 
must be determined by a majority—and that 
this majority will often enact laws, not in ac- 
cordance with the views of a minority, some- 
times inconsistent, in the judgment of individ- 
uals, with natural right. Ordinarily, whatever 
evil there may be in such laws ‘cay be redressed 
in the ordinary methods prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. : ‘a 

When they attempt to impose upon the indi- 
vidual, obligations repugnant, in his judgment, 
to Morality, his duty is to reject them, and re- 
fuse compliance—thus asserting the authority 
of his conscience and his God ; and, at the same 
time, to submit to the penalty—thus showing 
his respect for a necessary institution of human 
society. We say nothing, of course, of the 
right of forcible resistance, or revolution. It 
certainly exists, but it is extra-Constitutional, 


as citizens. ace sous ‘ 

Now, as to the extent to which Human Goy- 
man and man: No one can draw a mathemat- 
ical line, and say that, within this, its interfer- 








once is right, beyonid it, wrong. In our creed, 








jurisdiction of such Government, they are no 


sive,) for even liberty, of which this privilege is | 
a part, and life itself, is subject to abuse. If, | 


it ought to conform to two 

1. What individual effort @ 
ment should not undertake : 4 m ; 

2. Government should not undertake to re- 
strain or regulate individual action, unless it 
infringe upon the Yights of individuals, or the 
substantial well-being of the community. 

It is obvious that, in the application of these 
priticiples, there is plenty of room for difference 
of opinion ; but that they are sound is proved 
by the fact, that they are always appealed to, 
both by the supporters and opponents of arbi- 
trary or oppressive enactments. 

But, to come to specific cases. By what 
right, on what principle, are bigamy and gam- 
bling prohibited and punished? Why confis- 
cate a roll of butter, or loaf of bread, if not 
of a prescribed weight ? Why forbid the mer- 
chant to occupy the entire pavement in front 
of his store, or the citizen, from throwing gar- 
bage in the public street? Why. prescribe 


sell rum on certain conditions, and compel 
them to shut up Sundays?- Search through- 
out our State and municipal legislation, and 
you will find a vast variety of statutes restrict- 
ing individual liberty, regulating the relations 
between man and man, some of them, doubt- 
less, unreasonable, but the majority dictated by 
the highest wisdom, and finding their justifica- 
tion in the Principle, that an individual has a 
right to do what he pleases, to act just accord- 
ing to his own opinions or whims, provided 
“he does not interfere with or infringe upon 
the privileges or rights of his neighbors.” 
What does the Maine Law propose? Not 
to constrain my neighbor to take the same view 
of drinking spirituous liquors that I take; not 
to punish any abstract opinion he may hold; 
not to compel him to become a Tetotaller, or 
even a Temperance man; or to prevent him from 
purchasing wine or brandy for his own private 
use. Qn all these points his liberty is undis- 
turbed—his individual action left free. But it 
does propose to prohibit the buying and selling 
of intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal 
purposes, or for uses in the arts and sciences— 
the assumption plainly being, that such a traf- 
fic, unless for such purposes, is injurious to 
the individual and to society—a prolific source 
of waste, vice, pauperism, and crime—as in- 
compatible with the public safety and wel- 
fare, as would be the unrestricted traffic in 
gunpowder, legalized gambling, or polygamy. 
If the assumption be true,and we do not sup- 
pose our correspondent questions it, he will at 
once admit that the Maine Law is no more an 
oppression than a law against bigamy or gam- 
bling. The only questions remaining for dis- 
cussion are—Does the public sentiment de- 
mand, and will it sustain, such a Law? Will 
the Law accomplish the intended reform, and 
greatly abate, if not remedy, the vice of Intem- 
perance? The first question is submitted to 
the People at the ballot-box, and in some States 
they decide in the affirmative, in some in the 
negative. The advocates of the Law are de- 
termined to continue the agitation, till such a 
change of opinion is effected, that an affirma- 
tive answer will be rendered in all the States. 
As to the other question, the great teacher, 
Experience, will in due time confirm or re- 
fute the a priori reasoning of the inde- 





such abuse or excess, shall we deprive all of fatigable philanthropists who have predicted 
liberty, and even life itself, because some abuse | the most beneficent results from such legisla- 


tion. For ourselves, we say, in view of the 
| vast results depending, let the Law everywhere 
| have a fair, full, and honest trial. 
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Tue Crristian Examiner, for November, 1854. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Boston - 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, 


This number of the Examiner is peculiarly 
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and has nothing to do with our ordinary duties | 


ernment can interfere in the relations between | nation of 


interesting. We have an admirable paper on 


termed such. Now, if you claim to advocate | Milton, from the pen of the Rev. Samuel Os- 


; ; tently deny | good. Another from Mr. Ruefs, on Mr. Glid- 
tolerance in other matters of equal importance | 


don’s Biblical Criticisms, in a work which has 
been published in royal 8vo, entitled “ Types 
of Mankind,” of which there was many rumors 
that when it should be given to the world, 
Moses and his oldtrumpery Pentateuch would 
be driven from the face of the earth. Serious- 
ly, it was said in various quarters, that this 
book would produce a great revolution as to 
the Bible. Inasmuch as we had seen this Mr. 
Gliddon in private life, and as a public lectur- 
er, we for ourselves took courage, that the 
“hig Ha’ Bible, ance our father’s pride,” would 
survive this wonderful work. It has been print- 
ed in 738 pages, a big book, full of words, 
words words, and-for their significancy we 
would refer to this number of the Hxaminer. 
We are sure of one thing, that since the days 
of Esop, no mountain in labor has ever brought 
forth so small a mouse. 

There is another paper of special interest, in 
this number of the Hzxaminer, to all scholars, 
and especially men devoted to literature. It is 
the fourth article, “ Zhe Smithsonian Institu- 
tion ;” and the question at issue is this, “ Shall 
the law of the land govern this Institution ?” 
or shall its funds be disbursed according “ to 
the true animus of its founder,” as interpreted 
by the Secretaty of the Institution ?* The be- 
quest of Smithson was made to keep his name 
alive in all coming time; for this purpose he 
gave “to the. United States of America, to 
found at Washington, under the name of the 


| Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 


men.” These are the words—Congress accept- 
ed the trust on the Ist July, 1836, and on the 
23d January, 1845, passed an act creating a 
Board of Regents, who are ordered by that act 
to make an appropriation, not exceeding an 
average of 25,000 dollars annually for the form- 
ation of a library. Instead of which, of, the 
sum of $405,027.14, the sum expended by them 
under this act, one-ninth only has been devo- 
ted to the library, museum, and gallery of art, 
the objects contemplated by the act, while 
nearly one-eighth has been given to “ researches 
and publications,” purposes excluded from the 
act by direct votes of Congress. * 

In our judgment, there can be no question 
that Congress, whd are the inheritors of this be- 
quest, have ordained the creation of a great 
library, such as does not exist in this country, 
and will not for years exist, unless. their enact- 
ments are obeyed. We have regarded this as 
the great want of our country, and we regret 
the purposes of Congress have been thus far 
defeated. We believe men in. all the walks of 
literary and scientific labor would of all things 
be glad to know that at ‘Washington, in the 
Smithsonian Institution, all the learning con- | 
tained in books could be found ready for ref- 


erence, arranged in a system so clear that all 
their treasuries of knowledge could be readily 
examined. Ii would make our Metropolis the 
Alexandria of our land. We hope the Regents 


will, at their coming session, decide with 
promptitude this question, whether, the act of 
Scodber sn te OGL ad Cuane ace 


consciences cannot ce 
which the Institution and their aficers were 


Tes Tegtaeed lenve their 


© What has the Secrétury 10 do-with the arémus ‘of Mr. 
mnithson, unless he has become a spirit-rapper? P. 8. 
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Tue Carrarss or Tue Rowax RePumuc. By Henry Wilk 
liam Herbert. New York : Charles Scribner. For sale 











‘the Punic wars, and ended with Julius Cesar. 
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4; / Scipio Africanus, Quintus Flamininus, Amilius, 
| Paullus, Marius, Sylla, and Cesar, were not 


regulations to hackmen, allow liquor shops to | 


“harlotry, we hope its refined votaries will exer- 


| shadow of the peculiar institution. He was as- 
tonished again and again to find that the Ameri- 
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only great captains, but generally, great states- 
men ; and their lives ‘constitute the history of 
Rome during the Republic. Mr. Herbert ana- 
lyzes their characters, examines their cam- 
paigns, and compares them with the great 
modern strategists; making the merely political 
strife in which they were involved, subordi- 
nate; but, as he justly remarks, “when the 
principles of war itself are political and _parti- 
san, politics and the secrets of partisanship 
must form an integral part of the narrative of 
the wars.” 

Mr. Herbert is an able and a prolific writer. 
Our readers will find his various qualities 
stamped upon the singularly interesting story 
from his pen, now appearing in the Era, a story, 
by the way, replete with noble lessons, that 
every lover of Freedom must thorovghly ap- 
preciate. 


Tne Rexicions or te Wortp ann tue RELATIONS TO 
Cunstiasity. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A. 
From the third revised London édition. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington. 


In the year 1691, Robert Boyle directed, by 
a codicil to his will, that eight sermons should 
be preached each year in London, for “ proving 
the Christian Religion, against notorious infi- 
dels, to wit: Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, 
and Mahometans.” 

Under this insiruction, with this view, these 
Lectures were delivered in London, in the 
years 1845 and 1846. Their merits entitled 
them to a larger hearing than they could secure | | 
in the lecture-room, and they have already gone 
through three London editions. In the first 
four lectures he treats of Mahometanism, Hin- 
dooism, Buddhism, the religion of the Persians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Goths ; and 
in the remaining four, he examines particular- 
ly their relations to Christianity, summing up 
his ideas in the last lecture, under the follow- 
ing heads: “ The Early Preaching of the Gos- 
pel; How it affected Greeks, Romans, Goths ; 
Forms of the Preaching; Resistance of an 
Evil Principle ; Mahometan Protest against it, 
and for the sacredness of the Outward World; 
Hindoo Protest on behalf of a Divine King- 
dom ; Buddhist Protest for an actual Indwell- 
ing Spirit; Modern Infidel Protest for Human- 
ity; Christianity established by all.” 

Mr. Maurice is a comprehensive thinker, and 
at the same time has the faculty of condensing 
his views, without obscuring them. The vol- 
ume is highly instructive and suggestive. 


EMMANUEL Puttisert; or, the European Wars of the 
Sixteenth Century. By Alexander Dumas. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsy!- 
vania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The publisher informs us that this is the 
second volume of the new series of French 
writers, issued simultaneously in this country 
and in Europe. The works contemplated are 
from the pens of Dumas, Lamartine, Victor 
Tlugo, and other popular authors in France. 

This volame embodies many interesting facts 
concerning distinguished personages and im- 
portant events in the sixteenth century, mixed 
up with a vast amount of romance. It is 
characterized by the intensity and rapidity of 
action and the superabundance of incident, 
for which Dumas is famous ; and, like his other 
romances, it is full of marvellous exploits, per- 
ilous escapes, deeds which none but a hero of 
Dumas could perform. And, as to its morality, 
it is somewhat in keeping with the age he de- 
scribes, when kings practiced adultery, and 


bert is the hero of the story, and a marvellous 
man is he. He is severely just and mild, but 
blows a man’s brains out deliberately, and 
without warning, on an ex parte statement. 
He is pure, high-minded, the perfection of 
honor; but while devoted, body and soul, to 
one woman, who loves him to the death, mar- 
ries another at the instigation of ambition ; 
while engrossing the affections of his wife, car- 
ries on an intrigue with his mistress, and finally 
substitutes, at a critical hour, a male infant of 
the former, for a female of the latter, making 
his wife his dupe—all for some great reason of 
State. And Dumas describes the whole affair, 
as if throughout the Pripce had been acting in 
accordance with the highest morulity ! 

Of course, the volume abounds in extraor- | ; 
dinary deeds. We have giants, who can carry 
off the gates of Gaza; one man can put a regi- 
ment to flight, by the prowess of his single , 
arm ; but another, still greater, cometh, who, | | 
with one blow of his battle axe, cleaves the | ; 
invincible champion right through his helmet, | 
straight down to his hips, making two of him! 
But what of it? He has got you excited, stimu- 
lated your marvellousness, and, hurried along 
by the quick-coming events of his narrative, 
you never take breath to inquire how can these 
things be so. Dumas is a daring romancer, 


i 





Tur Yourn or MapaMe DE LANGUERULLE; or New Reve- 
lations of the Court and Convent in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. From the French of Victor Cousin. By F. W. 
Ricord. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as 
above. 


Victor Cousin might have devoted his pen, 
and Mr. Ricord his leisure, to a better, more 
ennobling subject. We have had quite enough 
of the debaucheries of French Courts and Con- 
vents; no beauty, no splendor, no genius, can 
veil their loathsomeness. Ay adulterous king 
or queen is as base and odious as the unclean 
wretch doomed to the penitentiary to expiate 
his crime. A woman false to her marriage 
vows, but radiant with beauty and intellect, 
may be pitied, loved, excused, by a French phi- 
losopher; but when the literature of this coun- 
try shall become prostituted to apologies for 


cise their gifts among the “latter day saints.” 





Tries as Tuey ARE IN America. By William Chambers. 
New York: P. D. Orvis. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chambers, after running over several 
sections of our country, for a few months, about 
a year ago, writes out his impressions and specu- 
lations concerning America and Americans, and 
a New York publisher is kind enough to publish 
them for the benefit of our countrymen. As 
the traveller regarded the country chiefly as a 
receptacle of emigrants, his work contains much 
that may be useful to them, but little that can 
enlighten his readers on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. _ He is evidently an amiable man, and very 
eonsiderate. We cannot help thinking that 
all the. way through he was mindful that he 
and his brother have found a good market for 
their miscellaneous commodities in America, 
He is as careful not to give offence, as a Na- 
tional Whig or Democrat travelling in the 


cans are not a prying, inquisitive, garrulous 
set of people, and that they do not swallow 
their meals at a mouthful, and chew them 
afterwards; he graciously vindicates them 
against such calumnious charges. As to a 
general opinion of the States, he expresses him- 
self with great caution. He takes the original 
position, that the point of view for America, 1s 


ing, of course, that Brother Jonathan would ap- 
pear in sucha view to great disadvantage. He 
is kind enough to say— ee 

4We must take America as it is, and make 


We are grateful to Mr. Chambers for his flat- 








tering opinion, and are happy to assure him, in 





with so much interest as Mrs. Trollope woul 
if she could be persuaded to visit Brother Jona 
than again, and talk about him. 
that our satirical friends, when they paint th. 
bad manners of Americans, might find plent 
to do in the same line in their own country. 
the Yankees are quick to learn. ‘hat 
our People do use the fork nowsa-days, about as 
daintily as Mrs. Trollope could do; and we dy 
not see so many aspiring gentlemen, at hote! 
windows and elsewhere, projecting their heels 
skywards. 
going out of fashion, in New England, at leasy. 
Mr. Chambers himself bears witness that wo 
eat our dinners with exemplary deliberation, 
But we are very far from perfection, and Eng 


have not joined the Order. 
reasons for this. 
desirous of seeing a new party formed in the 
State, embracing all the opponents of the Slave 
Power; but when the Whig leaders not only 
refused to take the initiative in this, but exerted 
all their influence against the success of such a 
party, they were greatly disappointed, and were 
willing that any honorable means should he 
taken to break down that haughty power, that 
seemed resolved to rule Massachusetts forever, 
if possible. 
publican party for Governor had tendered his 
resignation, and, though it was not accepted hy 
the Committee, it had about the same effect as 
though it had been accepied, Then, again, the 
candidate of the Know Nothing party was re. 
garded as having placed himself squarely upon 


ent, both as a speaker and a writer. 
done efficient service in the Anti-Slavery and 


" 


scribers, 
of Freedom, 


This was the work of old Whig H 
Morgan os ley. who left Kentucky an 
Virgini the 

tion in ; 
know several such, personally; they have for 
gotten their fear, and are longing for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Some have 

and some to Kansas, and wis 
a slave State. 


as their only chance 
‘Adminis! 


enviable 
of every ruin hole“ and brothel in the State; 
and while ase ¢ ee 
the best of it. It is a new, and, as yet, not fully pe cing art aber unstinted sums have be 
settled Mr an thiigs coher ‘has | ¢XPended 

done ycaders daring ite whott progress.” 





return, that his own beloved England, all thin 
considered, has also done wonders, - 
two centuries since the settlement of the § 
for about the year the Mayflower land 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, London was no yer, 
considerable town, and nearly all its buildiy 
were of wood ; the total exports of the con 
amounted to only twelve millions of dollars, it, 
total revenue to but two millions, or about Ha 
third the revenue of the School Fund alone of 
the single State of New York now, while the 
great mass of its population had just emerged 
from Slavery. It will be seen, therefore, tha; 
England, on the whole, taking into view her 
tardy commencement as a really civilized coun. 
try, has done wonders during the limited | 
since that time. 


during the 
lates ; 
ed the 
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try 


eriod 


The truth is, Mr. Chambers will not be rp 


ad 


dhe 
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We all know 


y 


It is a fact that 
The salivary ejaculation a) 
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and would lay us under obligations by send 


ing us some inexorable censors, whose laljor, 
are not properly appreciated at home. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE, 





Extract of a letter, dated Hampden, Mass. 
“But what bearing upon the Cause of Pree 


dom has this great victory of the Know Not) 
ings in Massachusetts ? 
loving men of.that State ignored all their past 
principles ? By no means. ‘Those principles are 
too deeply implanted in their hearts ever to |e 
eradicated. 
Free Soil party in this State have voted the Know 


Have the Liberty 


It is true, almost the whole of the 


Nothing ticket, but very many voted it who 
There are several 
The Free-Soilers were very 


Again: The candidate of the Re 


» Northern anti-slavery platform, and that had 


its influence in determining the vote of Free 
Soilers. 


“Tt cannot be disguised, however, that large 


numbers of the Free-Soilers, embracing some 
of their best talent, have connected theinselves 
with the secret order. 
ed their anti-slavery views and feelings in their 
zeal against foreigners ? 
trust to what they tell us. So with many others, 
once known as Anti-Slavery Whigs and Demo. 
crats. I think we may judge of the anti-slavery 
views of most of the order in this State from 
the letter of the Governor elect to Judge Allen, 
and from the Representatives to Congress elect- 
ed by them. 
cedents have been, his letter places him ou 


But have these renoune- 


Not at all, if we can 


Whatever Mr. Gardner's anti 


ground esteemed quite anti-slavery, not only by 


4 


courtiers would think themselves vulgar with-| l'ree-Soilers, but by their opponents. And as 
out half a dozen mistresses. Ermanuel Phili-} for the Representatives to Congress, six of 


them, De Witt, Burlingame, Trafton, Comins, 


Damrell, and Knapp, are decided and active 
Free-Soilers ; Banks, you know ; the rest, Mor 


riss, Hall, Buftington, and Davis, so far as | 
have learned, will well represent the Aunti-Sla- 
very sentiment of Massachusetts. Trafton, the 
Representative of the Berkshire district, is a 


Methodist minister—a man of no ordinary tal 
He has 


a 


Temperance causes in this State, and the 


friends of both may well rejoice at his election. 
No man will stand straighter than he in Con 
gress—he has a back-bone that Sumner, even, 
cannot find fault with.” 


Roxsgury, Mass., Nov. 18, 1854. 
IT have been a subseriber and reader of the 


Era for seven years, and hope to be such yet 
another seven, if I should last so long; and | 


rejoice in its well-deserved success. 


I like 


your article on the Know Nothing movemeit. 
Your views appear to me to be correet, but yet 
I have strong hopes that the cause of Freedom 


nay not suffer essential damage, but eventually 
xe benefited by it. It appears to me that the 
nany thousands who have come out from the 
id parties, and have joined together to “ crush 


out” and exterminate them that have held them 


n thrall for so many years, have given some 


evidence of progress, and they will never go 
back again to fight under the soiled and tatier 
ed banners of Hunkerism. The names of Whig 
and Democrat have lost their charm; they are 


10t terms to conjure with now. If nothing 


better should grow out of this apparently con- 
fused and disorderly movement, it ce?tainly 
cannot be worse than the state of things pre- 
viously existing. 
course strive to control and direct it for their 
own advantage, as heretofore ; but whether or 
not they will find a sufliciency of Northern 
dough for their purposes remains to be seen. 
The Slavery Question cannot be kept out oj 
their Councils ; it will not down at their bidding: 
and it appears to me that the Northern mind 
is now peculiarly open to receive truth upon 
this great question, 
trouble you with a long story; I thought ! 
would just improve this opportunity of writing 
down a few of the thoughts, imperfectly ex- 
pressed doubtless, that will arise in the mind 
of a plain working-man. The habitual reading 
of the National Era causes men to think. 


The Slave Power will of 


But I do not intend to 


Cincinnati, Nov. 22, 1854. 
For some time past I have patronized our 


Western Anti-Slavery newspapers, as far 4s I 
was able; but fearing that the present disas- 
trous financial crisis, and the recent revolution 
in political parties, by which the political press 
in the free States has been so much imbued 
with anti-slavery sentiments, as to make many 
of our friends believe that they could keep 
themselves sufficiently posted on the Great 
Question, by patronizing their local papers, 
and thereby so far neglect the Hra as to impait 
its nsefulness, I resolved to make a small effort 
towards sustaining it, and the 
result. 


enclosed is the 


Hoping to be able to send you other sub- 
i remain your old friend in the cause 
S. B. Eviiort. 

If every friend of the Fra was as considerate, 


our paper would suffer little from the causes 


indicated. 


Barn, Tux., Nov. 15, 1854.- 
Yates, I suppose, is defeated by T. L. Harris. 


Hunkerism of 


soon after Nat Turner insurree- 
uthampton, to save their bacon. 


‘one to Missouri, 
to make Kansas 


Avmany, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1854. 
It is generally believed that Clark is elected, 


and, if so, it has been by the Free Soil Tem 


ance Democrats, He owes no thanks to the 
higs of any faction, as their leaders hay? 


tried all they could to kill him. The Know 
, «1 | Nothi 
‘America itself; he will not look at it “with | gr. 
English eyes and English expectations”——imply- 


have been pushed on by the Hards, 
ys, and even the friends of Seymou's 
of saving him and the 
. Mr. Pierce's friend enjoys tbe 


position of having been the candidate 
scarce a dollar has bee" 


ly 
2 _ 
yymour: As it is said that there 
eae OF one dollar into the Kuow 


N g lodges, that party must have ex ded 
a their 


sum of money for their candidates. 


Seymour has probably received more 
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. capable man could no 
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votes (excluding the 
cratic ones, because, 
extends, there are mo 
manufacture of intoxie 
than Democrats—-hen 
received is notriterion 
Had it not been for € 
Seymour, as the rep 
istration, would have 















INJURY TO THE 


Wednesday, of last 
Spanish Minister, wh 
away with by his ho 
riage, and seriously inj 
he has been lying in 
small hope being ente 


Tuomas C. Conno 
learn that this gentler 
perintendent of the E 
tan Mechanics’ Instits 
this city on the Sth 


A Fai Iscrease. 
from Sparta, Rando! 
banner town in Illinoi 
bers to the Hra,) rej¢ 
the Republican ticke 
Slavery vote heretofo 
must be about 1,000! 

Buiiarp’s Panora 
By our advertising co 
this Panorama unfoldé 
citizens at Odd Fellov 
ing ‘last. We have n 
seeing it, but it is rep 
fine work of art, and 
exhibited for some da 
has drawn crowded h 

NEWS OF 
Engineers charge 

The jury who have 
cireumstanees of the 
Western Railway, ne 
which fifty-two lives 
Kettlewell, the engine 
the conductor of the gy 
slaughter, and the f¢ 
committed to jail, bail 


Destruc 

New York, Nov. 20 
morning in Judson’s 
destroyed the entire by 
contents, farniture, &¢ 
mated at two hundre 
lars, upon which there 


Extradition of Fu 
Inquiry having be 
European Governnen| 
has a treaty for the m4 
from justice in certa 
tained that we have 
Britain, France, Prus 
States of the Germani 


Death of an 
Philadelphia, Nov. 
well-known and high 
our city, died this mo 
the eighty-seventh yea 


Election of a United 

Louisville, Nov. 21, 
Democrat, has been uf 
ted States Senator fr 
kansas Legislature. 


Kansas 

Goy. Reeder has au 
ald to state that he v 
Delegate to Congress fi 
place on the 29th of N 
Missouri Rep 


Conviction for Rese 

Milwaukee, Nov. 
tyeroft, who was indi¢ 
ticipation in the res¢ 
Grover from the cus 
Miehigan, in April las 
of the United States 
and Saturday, Judge 
prisoner was convicte 

Messrs. Kneeland & 
city, suspended payme 


Injunction against tl 


Wheeling, Nov. 21. 
tion to restrain the 
road from making a co! 
Ohio railroad at Be 
city of Wheeling son 
concluded by the gr 
Benwood is four miles 
opposite Belair, the ¢ 
Central OFio road; a 
contends that making 
violation of the contr: 
eure to Wheeling the 
western terminus of 
railroad. 







Mysteriou 

New York, Nov. 21, 

dition which left this 
since, consisting of 

Franklin, barque Cat 

schooner, still remain¢ 

the 9th instant. 


Theat 

New Orleans, Nov. 
theatrical establishmen 
this morning. The los 


Ve 

The Legislature of 
Wednesday, the. 15th, 
weeks, Three new bar 
one at Hyde Park, one 
at Lyndon. The folk 
liquor law, was passed 

Sec. 1. The electio 
provided in the secof 
which this is in additi¢ 
first Tuesday of Ma 
which election shall be’ 
as is provided for town 
_ Sec, 2. No person 
time or place within t 
possess, any intoxicati 
sell, furnish, or give at 
the provisions of this 
this is an amendmen 
shall so own, keep, or 
with any such intent, s 
penalties as are now 
Specified in section fiy 
18 An amendment. 

The first section was 
uniform day for town 4 
State. The second ¢: 
W oodstock Standard, 
objection which Judg 
against the constituti 
this section it is now. 
to keep, with intent | 
away, as we supposed j 
est inference,” 


Escape of a Young Lai 


_ Baltimore, Md., Now 
ing has been excited j 
td to the escape of a 
atholic Sisterhood 
name of Miss Josephin 
completed her probat 
Oelock on the mornin 
1s the daughter of J, 
Norfolk, a Protestant. 
novice, she has been di 
minary, as teacher ¢ 
music there for the Iz 
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